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|GOOD NEWS FOR MOTORISTS AND HIK- 
ERS-BIKERS—The Highway Department 
is rushing to complete these twin bridges 
(top) over Town Lake in Austin in time 
| for school traffic this fall. An added bo- 
nus is the 12-foot-wide pedestrian-bicycle 
bridge underneath (bottom) that connects 
to a complex of hike-and-bike trails on 
both sides of the lake. The bridges are 
part of the Mo-Pac Expressway that will 
give motorists a north-south route on the 
west side of the city. 
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About Our Cover 

When visitors enter the Homer Garrison Museum at Fort 
Fisher Park in Waco, the first thing they see is a near life- 
sized statue of an ‘‘old-time Ranger’’ enclosed in a glass 
case. The papier-maché statue is threatened by hungry boll 
weevils that have escaped efforts to eradicate them, but 
they do not threaten the extraordinary history of the Texas 
Rangers that it symbolizes. It stands on a red granite base 
inscribed with the words—‘‘They are men who cannot be 
stampeded’’—spoken by the late Colonel Homer Garrison 
at the 1968 groundbreaking of Fort Fisher. 
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Back Cover 
Writer Buck Scheib holds a bright orange flag out and his 
hand up to halt traffic on SH 16 north of San Saba. For 
three long, grueling days last month Scheib exchanged his 
typewriter for a hard hat and a flag and a shovel and blis- 
ters and an aching back and tired muscles for just one rea- 
son: he wanted to write a first person account of what it’s 
like to be a maintenance man. For more on his intrepid 
experiences, turn to page 10. 
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THE TALL TEXAN in a gabardine 
suit, white crimped Stetson, and cow- 
boy boots who carries a distinctive 
badge made from a Mexican peso 
shares one thing in common with a 
member of the FBI, Scotland Yard, 
and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police—his reputation is known around 
the world. 

That’s because he’s a Texas Ranger. 
One of the men who built a name over 
the last century and a half as the old- 
est, roughest, toughest, and most ef- 
ficient crime fighters on the North 
American continent. 

While the drooping mustache, snake- 
skin vest, brace of Colt six-shooters, 
and mustang horse now belong to the 
ghostly legion of early Rangers who 
reportedly would “charge Hell with a 


NO 


By Nanette Wiese 
Travel and Information Division 


The unique Ranger badge made 
from a five-peso Mexican silver coin 
is probably one of the earliest 
badges in Texas history. The first 
badges were carved from Mexican 
silver or gold coins. Over the years 
there have been several changes in 
the badge, but in 1930 the badge 
officially became the five pointed 
star supported by a wheel. 


bucket of water,” today’s Ranger— 
complete with walkie-talkie, helicop- 
ter, armored car, and fingerprint kit 
—is only separated from his rough- 
and-ready ancestors by time . . . 150 
years worth. 

It’s this 150 years of rich Ranger 
history that will draw guests from all 
over the world—governors, legislators, 
jurists, state officials, movie stars, and 
Rangers themselves—to Waco’ on 
August 4 to break ground on a $l 
million Texas Ranger Hall of Fame. 

When completed, the hall of fame 
will culminate a long-held dream by 
many Rangers and their fans to honor 
officially and preserve the story of the 
Rangers and their deeds. The Ranger 
enthusiasts are digging deep into their 
pockets, since the $1 million is being 


exas Rangers - - 


Than Texas 


raised through donations and sale of 
commemorative items like $1,000 rifles 
and knives, and even wax figures of 
the Rangers at $2,500 each that will 
be on display in the hall. One donor 
has already indicated he wants to buy 
five of the figures. 

These wax statues will be of the 
men who successfully spanned time 
and evolved from simple cavalrymen 
—Indian fighters, Rio Grande scouts, 
and rustler hunters—to a Texas ver- 
sion of Sherlock Holmes on_horse- 
back. 

Future tourists will watch a 25- 
minute film in the hall’s auditorium 
that will trace the long shadows of 
the Rangers back to 1823 when Tex- 
as was a no-man’s-land for the white 
settlers. These first Texans not only 
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LERWGE SWOT. IEEE TATED 
Although these Rangers from the 1800’s look like characters in the movie, ‘‘Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid,”’ 
they are the real thing. A tough breed of men, they worked at looking as fierce as possible, always armed to the 


teeth with gun belts, Colt .45’s, knives, and rifles. 
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The twentieth century Ranger still packs a sidearm, but he usually depends more on modern crime de- 
tection equipment like fingerprint kits to help him solve everything from murder cases to robberies. 


had to tame the land, but also had to 
combat the Mexicans who lived as far 
north as San Antonio and the Indians 
who occupied all of Texas. 
Empresario Stephen F. Austin was 
not only the father of Texas, but also 
sired the Rangers when he created a 
paramilitary force to go out and 


“range” over the entire country and 
protect the colonists who were busy 
fighting the natural elements. 

They were so effective that by 1836, 
when Sam Houston was busy out- 
maneuvering the professional Mexican 
army with his band of untrained 
soldiers, the Congress of the Republic 


of Texas created a battalion of 280 
mounted riflemen to protect the fron- 
tier. This battalion consisted of a cap- 
tain, first and second lieutenants, a 
major, and the privates who received — 
$1.25 a day for “pay, rations, cloth- 
ing, and horse service.” 

These men had little regard for drill 


and conventional military tactics, and 
even discipline was relatively unim- 
portant in contrast to courage, initia- 
tive, and self-reliance. They wouldn’t 
accept a man as a leader unless he 
was the best in the group. The cap- 
tain did not order his men to go, but 
to come. 

Each Ranger had a horse, slept on 
the ground, had no particular uniform 
except good boots on his feet, a hat 
on his head, and whatever he chose 
to wear in between. He usually had 
a long beard or mustache, a belt of 
pistols around his waist, and was armed 
to the teeth with knives, a rope, and 
his Colt six-shooters. 

A contemporary noted: “The Texas 
Rangers made it a point to look as 
ferocious as possible.” Their costumes 
and shoot-first-ask-questions-later tac- 
tics earned them the dubious title of 
“Diablos Tejanos’—the Texas Devils. 

These were a strange breed of men. 
Before a man could be a Ranger, he 
was asked three things. Can you cook? 
Can you ride? Can you shoot? Their 
horses and guns were matters of life 
and death and were often a Ranger’s 


only companion when he crossed swol-~ 


len streams, faced hail and lightning, 
wind that burned his face, or northers 
that chilled his bones. The Ranger’s 
reputation was well on its way by the 
days of the Republic and even though 
there were efforts to disband them, 
they were cheaper than an army and 
proved to be a formidable force against 
the Red Man. 

But when Texas became a state in 
1845, a new foe appeared on the 
horizon—the Mexicans. General Za- 
chary Taylor was sent to fight the 
United States’ southern neighbors and 
because the Rangers knew the enemy 
and his terrain, Taylor employed them 
as scouts and spies for the American 
army. 

When the war with Mexico ended in 
1848, the Rangers were finally dis- 
banded, but only for a short time. The 
Indians became more aggressive than 
ever and since the federal troops were 
unaccustomed to border and Indian 
warfare, five companies of Rangers 
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One of the better known trackers and Indian fighters, ‘‘Big Foot’’ Wallace inspired count: 
less stories, some fact and some fiction, concerning his exploits as a Texas Ranger in 
the 1850’s. A giant of a man, he was 6 foot 2 and weighed close to 250 pounds—with 
muscle as hard as his reputation. 
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were reorganized in 1850. Their mis- 
sion was clear: rid Texas of the In- 
dian menace. They accomplished this 
by chasing the Indians into their own 
country and into obscurity. 

One reason the Rangers were so 
successful was the invention of the 
Colt .45. The Indians were literally 
outgunned. So important was the 
pistol to the Rangers that one of them, 
Sam Walker, suggested changes that 
led to the second model of the revolver 
now known as the Walker Colt. 

Reconstruction brought with it one 
of the Rangers’ darkest periods be- 
cause they were made into a “state 
police” charged with enforcing un- 


popular laws created by the carpetbag 
government. But they returned to peace 
officer status when Governor Richard 
Coke signed a bill in 1875 appropriat- 
ing $75,000 to reorganize six companies 
of Rangers to be stationed at strategic 
points all over the state and to be 
known as the Frontier Battalion. 


Within two years, the border had 
been cleared of Indians, but a large 
number of desperados presented a new 
challenge to the Rangers. A list of 3,- 
000 names of thieves, robbers, and 
highwaymen was prepared and given 
to each Ranger. The Rangers quickly 
scratched several names off that list 


including King Fisher, John Wesley 
Hardin, and Sam Bass. . 
At the turn of the century, the fron- — 
tier became harder to find so the bat- 
talion was abolished in 1901 and the 
Rangers turned their efforts toward 
law enforcement among the citizens. 
They became neophyte detectives hunt- 
ing fence cutters and cattle rustlers in- 
stead of Indians and Mexicans. . 
But a succession of events in the — 
first 20 years of the new century rode 


down law and order and filled the © 


border with criminals. The revolutions _ 
in Mexico, World War I, the great 
oil booms in West Texas, and prohibi- — 
tion made Texas a gathering place for — 
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All Shot to Pieces, But Nothing Serious’ 


THE EARLY RANGERS were usually 
men of action rather than words, and 
some couldn’t write so well either. 

Consequently, in 1876 Adjutant Gen- 
eral William Steele, who had general 
supervision of the Rangers when they 
were reorganized after Reconstruction, 
had a lot of trouble getting his men 
to turn in reports. 

So Steele finally devised a report 
form that was so brief and to the point 
he had hoped the Rangers would take 
time to fill it out and send it in. It 
was about the size of a cigarette paper 
and contained only four items: Date, 
name of offender, offense, and dis- 
position of case. 

When the first report came in from 
a Ranger in the field, the adjutant 
general scanned it hopefully. It was 
filled out all right, every line, and 
read as follows: 

Date: August 10, 1876 

Name of Offender: Bill Jones 

Offense: Stealing Cattle 

Disposition: Mean as hell. Had to 
kill him. 

Subsequent Rangers would prove as 
terse in giving accounts of encounters 

ith badmen and would curiously 
share the speech, manner, spirit, and 
action f their predecessors. 


For example, a Ranger was sent to 
clean out a gang of cattle rustlers. 
His report was to the point: “We had 
a little shooting match—and they lost.” 

Another of the legendary fighters, 
whose personal welfare had suffered 
considerably in a running gunfight 
with outlaws, wired his headquarters 
that all had been killed or captured 
and discounted his own injuries by 
adding “ .. . all shot to pieces but 
nothing serious.” 

This peculiar brand of raw tough- 
ness earned the grudging respect of 
even the Rangers’ bitterest foes—the 
Indians. A chief of the savage Lipan 
tribe in referring to the first and 
fiercest Indian fighter, Captain Jack 
Hays, reportedly said: “Me and Red 
Wing not afraid to go to hell together. 
Captain Jack heap brave; not afraid 
to go to hell by himself.” 

It’s not so unusual then that 70 
years ago a West Texas Ranger noted 
in his daily scout report concerning a 
would-be gunslinger, “I buffaloed him 
and turned him over to the city mar- 
shall.” While in 1968 in a report to 
his company commander about a 
similar incident, a Ranger in a large 
East Texas town recounted, “I de- 
horned him and turned him and his 


pistol over to the city police unit.” 

Rangers have always been outspok-. 
en on their position in upholding the 
law and subduing lawlessness. Their| 
blunt manner has contributed to the’ 
respect—or fear—with which many 
Texans regard them—depending upon 
which side of the law they are on. 

“Nothing will do any good here but | 
a first-class killing, and I am the little ‘ 
boy who will give it to them if they \ 
don’t let the fences alone,’ warned ‘ 
Ranger Ira Aten, sent to Navarro‘ 
County in 1888 to ferret out nocturnal | 
fence cutters..The word spread and \ 
the snippers put away their cutters. 

Similarly, when Captain Alfred Y.- 
Allee was ordered to prevent bitter | 
political bloodshed from erupting be- ~ 
tween two armed factions in Webb ' 
County after World War II, he sum- | 
moned Ranger Dudley White. 

“Go to Laredo and tell them people 
I’m coming down there,” instructed 
Allee. “Tell them we'll do all the 
carrying of guns. Tell them we'll do 
all the enforcing of the law. Tell them 
we'll do all the fighting. And tell them — 
if there’s any killin’ done, we'll do it.” 

There was no trouble. 

Of course, the classic story is about 
Ranger Bill McDonald whose career 


During prohibition one of the Rangers’ biggest jobs—and most unpopular—was busting 
up stills like this one near Borger. But this still was the granddaddy of them all, 
iigeproducing 768 gallons of whiskey every 24 hours bringing in over $6,000 profit each day. 
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was filled with one dangerous exploit 


after another. The mayor of a small 
Texas town had written the governor 
requesting Rangers to assist in sup- 
pressing an unruly mob. A citizens’ 
committee met the train to welcome 
the Rangers. When only one lean gun- 
fighter stepped down off the train, 
the committee heatedly asked why 
there was only one Ranger. “Well,” 
inquired the Ranger in a drawl, “you 


} aint got but one mob, have you?” 


Captain M. T. “Lone Wolf” Gon- 
zaullas, who was of Spanish descent, 


| was one of the flashiest of the Rang- 


ers in the 1920’s. Gonzaullas prided 
himself on being an expert on the fast 


| draw and had his guns tailored to aid 
him. He carried guns with the trigger 


guards cut away and his holsters had 
springs to assist him. 

Many Rangers have been proud that 
they never had to kill a man. Captain 
R. A. (Bob) Crowder, former com- 
mander of Company B, spent 44 years 
as a peace officer and has yet to put 
a bullet in a man. 

“Oh, I’ve did a little shooting in my 


| time,” he says with a slow grin. “Been 


shot at several times, too. But no one 
ever got hurt, and I’m glad. A gun- 
slinger’s reputation isn’t something a 
man needs, or should want.” 

In the 1950’s, a Ranger from Gaines- 


| ville, Lewis Rigler, found himself fac- 
| ing a crazed farmer who was threaten- 


| ing to kill everyone with his rifle. 


~~ 


The Ranger used an uncommon bit 
of horse sense when he removed his 
pistol, approached the farmer and 
talked him into handing over his wea- 
pon after agreeing to buy 16,000 
pounds of clover seed from him. 

About this same time, violence broke 
out at the Rusk State (mental) Hos- 
pital. A mob of rioting patients, armed 
with knives, clubs, and other lethal 
weapons, seized hostages and _threat- 
ened to kill them unless their demands 
were met. 

Walking alone and armed with only 
his .45, Crowder walked into the 
maximum security unit and talked the 
leader into surrendering. 

“IT was extremely fortunate that 
time. I don’t know how I would have 
come out with that many after me, 
but I know this: I would have carried 
eight of them with me.” Those who 
know Captain Crowder believe it. 

‘The Rangers have come a long way 
since the days they depended main- 
ly on a quick draw. Their scientific 
crime detection methods even resulted 
in the capture of the cheese-loving 
burglar of Delta County. This man 
specialized in looting grocery stores, 
and every time he did, he helped him- 
self to the cheese. 

Rangers finally ran him to earth 
after he burglarized a store at Pecan 
Gap and left a piece of cheese with 
his teethmarks in it lying on the count- 
er. He might as well have left his call- 


ing card for the laboratory experts. 

One of the best known modern 
Rangers was Captain Frank Hamer 
who helped to kill Clyde Barrow and 
Bonnie Parker in a Louisiana ambush 
on the morning of May 23, 1934. 

Not a Ranger at the time, Hamer 
had been hired by the director of the 
Texas Prison System to track down 
the notorious pair. He spent 102 days 
trailing the couple over three states. 

Even though their work is usually 
deadly serious, the Rangers are not 
without humor. Recently, Captain Al- 
lee needed his state car repaired and 
took it to a garage. The owner said 
he couldn’t do the job for several 
days. 

“But I need it,” protested Allee. 

“Sorry, Cap,” replied the man firm- 
ly. “I gotta treat you like everyone 
else. It'll be at least two weeks before 
I can get to your car.” 

Allee left. An hour later his office 
telephone rang. It was the garage 
owner. “Cap—Cap! Come down here, 
quick!” he howled. “There’s a great 
big guy here who’s mad about his bill 
and he says he’s going to beat hell out 


of me!” 

“Is that so?” Allee 1 . “Well, 
Pil tell you—I gott t you like 
everyone else at my cal- 
endar here, | 26 burglaries, 
one attempted mu d three hold- 
ups ahead of you. It ll be at least two 


weeks before I can get to you!” 
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raiders, spies, conspirators, gamblers, 
murderers, smugglers and bootleggers. 
It has been described as one of the 
bloodiest periods of Ranger history. 
How the world regarded these 
fierce fighters became evident in the 
Dieppe Raid of World War II. Part 
of the invading force was known as 
the American Rangers. Word spread 
like wildfire throughout occupied 
France that the Texas Rangers had 
landed and it caused so much excite- 
ment that Herr Goebbel, Hitler’s pro- 
paganda chief, had to take to the radio 
to dery the reports that the Texas 
Rangers were marching across Europe. 
But the turning point for the modern 
Rangers came in 1935 when the legis- 
lature established the Department of 
Public Safety and made the Rangers 
part of that organization. The law pro- 
vided the Rangers are to protect life 
and property, suppress riots and in- 
surrections, investigate major crimes, 
and apprehend fugitives. They can as- 
sist local police when needed, and can 


pursue investigations across county and 
state lines. 

Even their official attire became de- 
fined—a white dress shirt, black tie, 
silver grey Stetson, tan western cut 
trousers, matching long coat or short 
jacket, black belt, black gun holster, 
black cowboy boots, and a .357 caliber 
revolver. 

The jet-age Ranger packs a law 
book as comfortably as a sidearm and 
is schooled in everything from report 
writing to criminal psychology. His 
equipment can no longer be carried in 
a sadddlebag, although he still uses 
a horse at times. It includes a pursuit 
type automobile, sawed-off shotgun, 
high-powered rifle, tear gas gun, gas 
mask, submachine gun, camera, finger- 
print kit, walkie-talkie, first-aid kit, 
flashlight, riot stick, handcuffs, 
ammunition, kit for making plaster 
casts, hand tools, magnifying glass, 
scissors, forceps, magnet, tweezers, 
steel tape, ruler, inspection cutter, 
nylon cord, medicine droppers, and 


proper containers for gathering evi- 
dence. 

Senior Ranger Captain Clint Peo- 
ples says proudly there are at least 
5,000 applications on file for appoint- 
ment to the elite force. 

“We're the only law enforcement 
agency I know of that never has to 
recruit,” he adds. Instead, when one 
of the 82 Ranger spots comes open, 
it is a laborious chore to cull out the 
top contenders who then must under- 
go rigorous written and oral examina- 
tions. 

“We want men in the Ranger Ser- 
vice who would be capable of talking 
with the President of the United 
States,” the veteran lawman says. Cap- 
tain Peoples has been Senior Ranger 
for four years and is convinced his 
stiff qualifications for potential Rang- 
ers are vital to preserve the quality of 
men he has. 

“We want good people, but not be- 
cause of who they know, but because 
of what they know. In the past we 


The three most important qualifications 
‘of an early Ranger were that he could 
- ride, shoot . . . and cook. Since the Rang- 

ers spent most of their time on the range, 

they had to sleep where they could and 

_ be able to fix their own food, like these 
Rangers near Fort McKavett in Menard 
County in 1878. 


have even had threats we wouldn’t 
get needed appropriations if we didn’t 
make a certain person a Ranger, but 
since I set up the qualifications I never 
get a call now. Our people don’t have 
to feel they must depend on anyone 
in the political process to hold their 
jobs and it makes them feel more 
secure about enforcing the law,” Peo- 
ples explained. “And I’m proud of 
every one of them.” 

Even so, complaints have been fired 
at the Rangers since the days of the 
Republic, seeking to dent their bullet- 
proof reputation. Charges that Rang- 
ers intimidate Mexican-Americans in 


South Texas have deep el that pursuit-type automobiles, but receive extra help from Rangers in a helicopter. The lawmen 
stretch back to the early 1900’s. Form- also have motorboats available for water chases and can even borrow an Army tank. 


er State Senator Joe Bernal of San An- 
tonio has repeatedly said the Rangers 
are the “Mexican American’s Ku 
Klux Klan.” 

Corpus Christi Representative Car- 
los Truan agrees. “Most Mexican- 
Americans dislike the Texas Rangers 
and look at them as a symbol of op- 
pression,” he says. “They have a long 
history of protecting the power struc- 
ture and scuttling any movement to 
organize the Mexican-Americans.” 

Some other Mexican-American law- 
makers don’t see the situation that 
way, though. Former Representative 
Honore Ligarde of Laredo and cur- 
rent Representative R. L. “Bob” Vale 
of San Antonio contend the Rangers 
are too much a colorful remnant of 
Texas’ past and too important to the 
state’s tradition to be scrapped. 


DPS Chief Colonel Wilson Speir has 
a quick retort for the Rangers’ detrac- 
tors. “Those who say, ‘Let’s abolish 
the Rangers’ a liy saying, ‘Let’s 
abolish law enforcement.’ They will 
ae not prevail. As long as there is a Tex- 
Cattle rustling has not gone out of style, it has only become more sophisticated. Now Be there will be Rangers.’ €2 


Rangers track down motorized rustlers who smuggle cattle out of Texas in trucks. 


THE SUN IS A BLEACHED BALL in a 
crystal sky and the black asphalt 
twists through the rocky hills and live 
oak of San Saba like a child’s bent 
licorice stick. A No. 2 scoop clanks 
against the lowered tail gate of a 
dump truck as a maintenance man 
forces the broad shovel into a reluct- 
ant mass of premix—withdraws it, 
and carries it to a hole in the road the 
size of a basketball hoop. Another 
maintenance worker uses an old broom 
to splatter the pot hole with liquid 
asphalt and then nods to the first who 
quickly dumps the burden in _ his 
scoop. A third bronzed figure care- 
fully rakes the new asphalt level and 
the injured road begins to heal. Final- 
ly, the heavy dual wheels of the dump 
truck roll back and forth over the new 
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Writer Gets Scoop 


No. 2 Scoop, That Is 


By Buck Scheib 
Travel and Information Division 


patch, blending it with the old. 

It’s 3 p.m. and my feet, legs, back 
and shoulders ache and both arms feel 
like lead. A soiled shirt collar rubs 
against a blistered neck and the tip 
of my nose and two ears are pealing. 
Heat waves shimmer on the black top 
and my eyes burn from the glaze. 
Sweat stains the underarms of the 
work shirt and trickles down both 
neck and chest. The red signal flag 


grows unreasonably heavy and soon 
will be replaced by a scoop, pick or 
push broom. 

Robnett S. Martin Jr., district main- 
tenance engineer from Brownwood, 
drives up and asks, “How’s it going?” 
I squint at him in the sun. “Fine. 
Guess you sort of get used to it the 
second day.” Robbie smiles, “Well, 
remember, you can trade off.” I smile 
and he leaves. 


ia... 


OH, MY ACHING BACK—Scheib gets a 
practical lesson in pavement hand patch- 
ing from Delma Grumbles, a 29-year vet- 
eran with the Department. ‘‘It was all | 
could do to keep up with him,” said 
Scheib. Then author Scheib is all smiles 
once more as he returns to his typewriter, 
displaying sunburned peeling arms and 
complaining of overworked muscles. 


What am I doing here? I ask my- 
self. 

A week ago Frank Lively, editor of 
Texas Highways, had called Robbie 
from Austin. Lively explained that we 
wanted to write a story on the work- 
day life of a highway maintenance 
crew and wanted to have a writer 
actually work on the crew without 
letting anyone but the maintenance 
foreman know he was from Travel 
and Information Division. 

“Either you’re just plain nuts—or 
you have a lot of nerve—but I think 
the idea is a good one,” Martin said. 
He then recommended the San Saba 
maintenance section and called Main- 
tenance Foreman Jack M. Blossman 
for his approval. In addition, Lively 
agreed “just to be passing through 
San Saba” at the end of the week and 
“just happen to need some pictures 
of maintenance men in the field.” 


The first day I reported for work 
a blue norther turned the sky misty 
gray. I arrived at the maintenance 
warehouse about a quarter to eight 
and since Jack had introduced me to 
the men the day before, they all nodded 
acceptance as I walked in. Most of 
the crew were huddled near a small 
gas heater slowly rubbing their hands 
in the morning chill. 


“Bet you I draw spraying today,” 
Maintenance Man Farrel D. Whitley 
said. “Been lucky so far—came here 
about a year and a half ago and 
haven't gotten it yet. But I’m about 
due.” Being new entitled me to ask 
questions and I asked Farrel why we 
sprayed. He said the Department 
sprays herbicide to kill the weeds 
around signs, guard posts, and bridge 
abutments where the mowers cannot 
reach. At 23, Farrel is the youngest 
on the crew and has ambitions of 
someday owning a dairy farm. 


Gang Pusher Gene Christian walked 
in. Gene looks at you with steady blue 
eyes when he speaks and often has a 
wad of chewing tobacco in his jaw. 
As gang pusher he is responsible for 
the crew in the field. Gene made the 
day’s assignments from a scrap of 
paper. As the men heard their names, 
they joked, rose stiffly and ambled 
out. Farrell was right—he did draw 


the spraying. 

Gene and I drove over to the tool 
shed and loaded some No. 2 scoops, 
a couple of push brooms, picks, and 
some extra fuel cans into the pickun. 
Jack Blossman walked briskly about 
the yard, stopping briefly to watch his 
men gas up the dump trucks. Jack has 
worked in San Saba maintenance 19 
years, is a native of the area and has 
lived all of his 42 years in the county. 
Tall, tanned, and slender, he is an 
articulate spokesman for the section, 
for the Highway Department, and for 
maintenance work. With a wry grin 
he will sincerely tell you that “once a 
man does maintenance work long 
enough—he won’t want to do any 
other.” Jack says that if a man can 
stay with maintenance for a few years 


Photographs by Frank Lively 


it holds a good future for him. 

Gene and I took the pickup and 
headed out to where the crew was im- 
proving RM 580. The gray sky was 
beginning to streak soft yellow—the 
first hint that it would be hot today. 
The shiny new white hard hat was 
uncomfortable. Later, I would forget 
it was on my head. Most of RM 580 
is an old county road taken over by 
the state. The old facility has many 
curves because it was originally built 
for the slower traffic of earlier days. 
The crew is making cuts on the worst 
curves to allow for better sight dis- 
tance. I asked Gene what the chief 
problem was in updating highways in 
the region. 

“That’s easy,” he said. “We don't 
have the money. Right now they are 


ROLL ON—Scheib rolls a new patch of premix asphalt with a pneumatic roller. 
He had driven a roller and dump truck on a seal coat crew during the sum- 
mers while in college, but had to learn all over again on the new equipment. 


DIG IN—Maintenance Foreman Jack Blossman (right) watches as gang pusher Gene 


Christian (far left), Delma Grumbles, and ‘‘Maintenance Man’’ Buck Scheib remove premix 


asphalt from their dump truck. 


cutting back on the highway money 
when we need it the most to update 
our secondary roads. When people 
jump on us for not making some of 
the older roads better, we tell them 
we're sorry, but we just don’t have 
the money.” 

While the men were putting bright 
orange funnel-shaped traffic cones on 
the road, a rancher who had been 
driving his fence line motioned for us 
to come over. He asked Gene if some- 
one could dump a little of the ma- 
terial to be hauled away on a drainage 
problem he had where his road met 
the highway. Gene said he thought this 
could be done and the rancher hap- 
pily drove off in his truck. 

“We really try to get along with 
these folks,” said Gene. “Good base 
is hard to find in this country and if 
that fellow was hacked off at us, no 
amount of money would be enough 
to let-us buy it. But now, he might 
give it to us.” 

My first job on the crew was as 
flagman. Flagging always looked easy 
to me before but I soon learned that 
it is a job most of the San Saba main- 
tenance people find the hardest, sec- 
ond only possibly to brush cutting. 
First of all, flagging is dangerous— 
most motorists obey the flagman, but 
there is usually one who won’t even 
bother to slow down. 
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“Just get out of his way so he doesn’t 
run you down,” I was told. 

Secondly, flagging is tiresome. 

“When I first started working, flag- 
ging really made me sick—it gave me 
headaches. I don’t know of anyone 
who likes flagging and I don’t know 
of anyone who gets used to it. The 
hours of standing are tiring to your 
feet and legs,” said Maintenance 
Technician Ronnie W. Vaughn, who 
has worked in the section three and 
a half years. “You’ve got to switch 
off while flagging. In fact, it helps to 
trade off no matter what you’re do- 
ing.” 

To an outsider, Ronnie’s oversim- 
plified advice about switching jobs 
would seem trivial. But “trading off” 
is important in maintenance work be- 
cause it makes the job more interest- 
ing and it makes the day go faster. 
Every hour or so while I was flagging 
a different man would offer to relieve 
me. Even Jack came by and offered 
to take the flag while I made a few 
rounds in a dump truck. The impres- 
sive thing about the trading off is that 
the men do it voluntarily. 

While I was flagging the first morn- 
ing, dump trucks rumbled up and 
waited to be loaded by Maintenance 
Technician II Alfred E. Churchwell 
who was operating a track loader. 
“Al” has been a heavy equipment 


operator for the Highway Department 

for 18 years. He loads dumps with the 
ease that a child in a sand box fills a 
toy pail. Between loads Al shut his— 
machine down and we had a few min-— 
utes to talk. I asked him what it’s like - 
to drive a track loader and how one 
goes about learning. 


“This thing shakes your whole body 
—sometimes I’m still shaking 30 min- 
utes after I’ve hit a bump. I could 
show you all the controls in about five 
minutes—but then you would have to 
get in here and it would be up to- 


How does Al like working for the 
Department? 

“The Highway Department is a good 
life. You have to understand one thing, 
though, that when it’s rainy or the 
roads are covered with snow—you’re 
going to be out here in it while every- 
one else is home warm in bed.” 

The afternoon was spent hand 
patching the roads damaged during 
the winter’s hard freezes. I worked 
beside Maintenance Technician Delma 
E. Grumbles who has been with the 
Highway Department 29 years and 
who will retire next year. We were 
both using No. 2 scoops and Grumb- 
les, who will soon be 61, flat out- 
worked me. At five o’clock I was ready 
to go in, but Grumbles didn’t show 
any sign of fatigue. His favorite hobby 
is water skiing and it is said “he'll ski 
until the boat runs out of gas.” 

Also on the patching party that 
afternoon was Maintenance Technician 
David R. Stewart, who has been with 
the San Saba crew eight years. 

“David can run any piece of equip- 
ment we have and this includes work- 
ing the distributor truck when it’s time 
to seal coat,” Jack said later. The first 
day I was flagging David stopped his 
dump truck on the side of the road 
and yelled, “I got something for you.” 
I looked up to see “an almost dead” 
five-foot snake whipping through the 
air. It was a harmless chicken snake 
—but it received plenty of room. — 

The second day was a repeat of the 
first afternoon of hand patching. We 
worked on a wide variety of highway 
facilities maintained by the Highway 
Department in the county. This in- 


cluded the ranch to market roads and 
the two major highways—SH 16 north 
and south and US 190 east and west— 
that cross the county and run directly 
through downtown San Saba. The 
crew moaned when told they would be 
patching in town. 

“You get to working where there 
aren't people, and then when there 
are some, it bothers you.” 

While we were working in San Saba, 
many of the businessmen walked out 
of stores to thank us for patching the 
street. One woman on her way to the 
beauty shop remarked, “Fixing those 
holes is sure going to make all those 
fellows selling new tires unhappy.” 

Lunch break the second day was 
near a small gurgling stream. We sat 
in the slender shadows of the partially 
raised dump truck beds and munched 
sack lunches. My lunch had increased 
from one sandwich, which I brought 
the first day, to three sandwiches, some 
fruit and a couple of twinkies. After 
eating, Gene lifted a golf club from 
behind the seat of his truck and prac- 
ticed his swing. Maintenance Tech- 
nician H. M. Boswell, who has been 
with the crew eight years and who is 
quite a fisherman asked me if I had 
brought my fishing rod. 

“He won’t show you where they are, 
anyway,” Al interrupted. “He told me 
to bring my rod once, and when I did 
he never took me fishing.” 

Boswell winked, “Yeah, but I sure 
fed you a big fish dinner over at the 
house. I thought all you wanted to do 
was to eat fish. I didn’t know you 


RELAXING—The maintenance men take a few minutes to rest 
(left) before someone calls for the dominoes and a game of 42. 
Gene Christian (left holding dominoes) often carries a golf club in 
his pickup so he can practice his swing during the lunch hour. 
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OMETH—H. M. Boswell manipulates a heavy maintainer with the skill 


of a surgeon as he carefully removes cracked and loose chunks of asphalt from SH 16 
just north of San Saba. Boswell, who is an equipment operator, says he learned his pro- 


fession ‘‘through lots of practice.”’ 


wanted to catch them, too.” Boswell 
is an equipment operator who can 
blade asphalt with a maintainer with 
the touch of a surgeon. 

That afternoon there was plenty of 
time to talk with Gang Pusher Gene 
Christian as we worked our way from 
pot hole to pot hole in the green San 
Saba countryside. “There’s more to my 
job than you’d think. Some of the fore- 
men in the old days used to yell at 
their men. It used to be that if a man 
didn’t work—someone else was waiting 
for his job. It’s different now. There 
are more jobs around. Besides, you 
can’t get a man to cooperate with you 
by yelling at him. If he doesn’t want to 


by x 


cooperate, then he won’t work.” 
Gene says that a problem in main- 
tenance is that often good men get dis- 
couraged and quit after two years. 
“You can’t get anything out of 
working for the state unless you stay 
with it. I hate to see a man work for 
me three years and then quit. At the 
end of three years the state is just 
beginning to get the benefits of his 
experience. For the man, it’s like go- 
ing to college three years and then 
quitting before receiving a diploma.” 
Gene says that if a man remains three 
years he’ll probably stay with the De- 
partment. “I think it all has to do with 
responsibility and pride. Maybe you 


THE PAUSE THAT REALLY REFRESHES—Iced tea, Cokes, or just 
plainwater tastes good with a sandwich or two in the shade of 
a tree. From the left, the crew includes H.M. (Sonny) Boswell, 
Ronnie Vaughn, James Summers, Scheib, and H. M. Duncan. 
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could give a man a truck or something 
and tell him he’s responsible for the 
way it looks and runs. And it doesn’t 
hurt to brag on a man. Out in Ozona 
they have some of the best men in 
hand patching I have ever seen. The 
foreman tells the men they are good 
and they in return do their best to 
make the patches even better.” 

The third day was also devoted to 
patching, but the areas of highway 
suffering from frost damage were so 
large that we used the entire main- 
tenance force and a lot of equipment. 
The liquid RC II asphalt was carried 
in an asphalt heater pulled behind a 
dump truck. The premix was dumped 
from the truck and then bladed by 
Boswell on the maintainer. The new 
patch was then rolled by a flat wheel 
and pneumatic roller. Gene let me 
drive the pneumatic roller on two of 
the patches. 

One of the men I worked with was 
Maintenance Technician James O. 
Summers, who has been with the De- 
partment almost three years. 

“T can put him out all day and never 
have to worry about him. If he finish- 
es a iob a little before five, he'll al- 
ways find something else to do on his 
own,” said Jack. Orville was rubbing 
his shoulder that afternoon and some- 
one finally asked him what was wrong. 

“Thought I was going to have to 
take a day of sick leave,” he said. 
“Was fixing a sign yesterday when I 
slipped and hit my shoulder on the 
tractor. Sure is sore, but I thought I'd 
come to work anyway.” 

I noticed that when all the men were 
working on one job and each machine 
was dependent upon what another ma- 
chine did, not one man had to be told 
what to do. 

“T tell a man when I hire him that 
I expect a dollar’s worth of work for 
a dollar’s worth of pay. The way it’s 
set up we don’t tell a man what to do 
or chide him about working,” Jack ex- 
plained. 

I was also impressed with the ver- 
satility of the men. “As maintenance 
crews go, the San Saba force is small, 
having only 11 men not including Jack 
to take care of about 200 miles of 


END OF A LONG DAY—After the first day of flagging and shoveling asphalt on 
some of the 200 miles of highway in San Saba County, fatigue shows on the face 
of the ‘‘new man”’ as he watches ‘‘Gang Pusher’’ Gene Christian fill out a time card. 
“The man to look out for’ is the way fellow workers described Christian to Scheib 
on his first day on the job. 


highway. The men have to be versa- 
tile,’ Gene said. 

Two men I didn’t work with much 
because they either had the day off 
or were on different projects were 
Maintenance Man Leslie D. Stewart 
and Maintenance Man T. K. Adams. 
Stewart, who has been with the De- 
partment about two years, is called 
“Tiny.” Tiny weighs approximately 
270 pounds and is very friendly. T. K. 
has also been with the crew about two 
years and usually operates one of the 
big mowers during the summer. A 
third man who hasn’t been mentioned 
is Maintenance Technician H. M. Dun- 
can who usually stays at the mainten- 
ance warehouse. Duncan helps Jack 
with the paper work and does odd 
jobs in the yard. 

On the third morning Frank Lively 
arrived to take photographs. 

When Ronnie relieved me from 
flagging, he said, “You know, about a 
year ago we were all talking about 
how they never came to a small place 
like San Saba—and here they are. I 
told that fellow taking pictures that 
we are the best maintenance crew and 
I meant it!” Boswell said, “That Frank 
sure was impressed by the way we 
passed things around from our lunch 
pails—they must not share much in 
Austin.” 

One man watched Lively taking pic- 
tures for awhile and then commented, 


“Using a camera is probably like flag- 
ging—it looks easy, but it’s hard as 
hell.” 

At five o’clock Jack gathered all 
the men into the meeting room at the 
maintenance warehouse and told them 
I was a writer from Travel and In- 
formation Division in Austin. First 
there was silence—then anger—and 
then laughter. 

“You got a tape recorder in that 
shirt pocket?” someone asked. I re- 
plied that most of the story was in 
my head and on notes written after 
work. 

“If it’s in your head, thease 
shouldn’t be too hard to erase,” he 
laughed. Gene commented, “You were 
a good hand. You did your job and 
minded your own business.” Someone 
else added, “If things don’t work out 
in Austin, come on back and run the 
roller.” 

Then each man came up to me, 
firmly gripped my hand, and said, “I 
enjoyed working with you.” Two of 
them invited me to come back to hunt 
and fish. 

As stories go, this was a hard one 
to write—but it was also very satisfy- 
ing. Now I sometimes think of sipping 
ice water during the morning and 
afternoon breaks in San Saba, and I 
remember how great it was to rest in 
the shade of the trucks and talk with 
the guys in the maintenance crew. 


AWARDS 


45 Years 
District 19 
Lowell E. Carson, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 


40 Years 

District 8 

Eugene A. Smith, Engineering Technician V 

District 10 

Charlie L. Snyder, Maintenance Technician II 

District 23 

John E. Black, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 


35 Years 

Planning Survey 

Emil J. Svrcek, Statistician Ill 

Maintenance Operations 

Roy S. Rodman, Landscape Architect V 

District 1 

Raymond R. Hamilton, Maintenance Construction Supervisor 
I 


District 7 

Wilkins B. Hoppe, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 8 

Wade O. Crawford, District Construction Engineer 
Leslie V. Collins, Maintenance Technician II 

District 18 

Lorn D. Patterson, Maintenance Technician Il 
Frederick Reglin Jr., Supervising Resident Engineer 


30 Years 

Materials and Tests 

Harry A. Sandberg Jr., Engineer of Laboratory Operations 
District 1 

Lemual B. Mills, Maintenance Construction Foreman Ill 
District 9 

David C. Beatty, Maintenance Technician II 

District 11 

Jack Folmar, Maintenance Technician II 

District 12 

Angel Barela, Maintenance Technician II 

District 15 

Troy D. Blankenship, Maintenance Construction Supervisor 


Byron K. Bowen, Engineering Technician V 
Sherman O. Vinyard, Maintenance Technician II 
District 18 

Juan R. Vasquez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 25 

Barto E. Rose, Maintenance Technician II 


25 Years 

Highway Design 

Clifford E. Cox, Supervising Designing Engineer 
Automation 

Leon A. Schultz, Reproduction Equipment Operator II 
Travel and Information 

Charles C. Tyler, Administrative Technician II 
District 2 

William D. Fricks Jr., Engineering Technician V 
Charles E. McCarty, Supervising Maintenance Engineer 
J. R. Stone, District Engineer 

District 3 

Charlie T. Hildebrand, Senior Designing Engineer 
District 4 

Judson H. Parrish, Maintenance Technician Il 
District 7 

Grady L. Rogers, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 8 

William R. Sanders, Right of Way Utility Agent II] 
District 9 

Stansell A. Wade, Engineering Technician IV 
District 10 

Sidney C. Cox Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 


Austin T. Giesecke, Engineering Technician IV 
Herman A. Henderson, Shop Foreman IV 

District 12 

Andrew E. Nixon, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Omer F. Poorman, District Administrative Engineer 
Charles E. Tipton, Chief Accountant II 

District 14 

Harry R. Hagan, Maintenance Technician II 

District 15 

Charles E. Hackebeil, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Fred Jimenez Jr., Maintenance Technician II 

Floyd N. Tyler, Maintenance Technician Il 

District 16 

Eugene B. Barrier, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
Joseph C. Thames, Engineering Technician V 

District 17 

Charles E. Luster, Engineering Technician V 

District 20 

Mertic Damrel, Maintenance Technician Il 

Willard O. Pattillo, Maintenance Technician II 
Charles A. Ramby, Engineering Technician V 

District 21 

Conrado M. Lozano, Senior Designing Engineer 
Santiago G. Rodriguez, Maintenance Technician II 
District 22 

Alfredo H. Lugo Jr., Maintenance Technician II 
District 23 

Owen D. Finley, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
Glenn G. Trotter, Supervising Resident Engineer 
District 24 

Juan O. Cordova, Maintenance Technician | 

District 25 

Glenn W. McLain, Draftsman III 

Houston Urban Project 

Calvin R. Biggs, Engineering Technician V 


RETIREMENTS 


District 1 

Elmer N. Bramlett, Engineering Technician V 
District 3 

Lorenzo E. Morris, Assistant District Engineer 
Edwin H. Owen, Maintenance Construction Supervisor II 
District 4 

Thomas E. Wilson, Administrative Technician IV 
District 5 

Edwin H. Adams, Maintenance Technician II 
Mancil H. Bailey, Engineering Technician | 
District 6 

Elmer L. Harvick, Maintenance Technician II 
Orvil R. Sherman, Maintenance Technician II 
District 8 

John B. Estes Jr., Materials Analyst Il 

James R. Johnson, Senior Design Engineer 
John W. McGregor, Maintenance Technician II 
District 9 

Thomas H. Ralph, Senior Resident Engineer 
District 10 

Henry E. Dew, Supervising Resident Engineer 
George L. Harris, Engineering Technician IV 
Clifton J. Haynes, Engineering Technician IV 
District 11 

Robert W. Harkins, Maintenance Technician | 
Herbert R. Porterfield, Maintenance Technician |! 
District 14 

Hiram F. Morgan, Maintenance Technician || 
District 15 

James B. Brady, Maintenance Construction $ 
Helen E. Fuller, Clerk Ill 

Mary H. Urton, Engineering Aide II! 


District 20 

William H. Lynch, Maintenance Technic! 
District 22 

Oliver F. Everett, Maintenance Tech 
District 23 


Henry W. Creek, Maintenance 7 
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To watch your kin die one by one... . to be deserted 
in a foreign land .. . to endure three months of arduous 
travel, without a highway system or modern vehicles, 
to cover the 150 miles between Indianola and New 
Braunfels . . . these were the... 


Hardships of a 
German Family 


By Bernard Monken 


A JOURNEY from Galveston to New Braunfels today is con- 
sidered a pleasure trip. At night you enter a comfortable 
Pullman; next morning you enjoy a good breakfast in San 
Antonio; this ended, you step on a train going northeast 
and in about an hour’s time you arrive safely at your destina- 
tion. Like a fairy tale, though, sounds the description of such 
a trip made in the year 1845-46. 

Perhaps the younger generation has heard of the hard- 
ships and trials that our forebearers had to undergo, but at 
the same time they can never fully realize the conditions as 
they actually existed then. In the following I will try to de- 
scribe a trip of those bygone days. 

I was then merely a boy of 11 years but even now the 
tragic details of such a trip live undimmed before my eyes. 
My father was a wine grower on the banks of the River Rhine. 
The emigration fever, so prevalent at that time all through 
Germany, also struck my father—partly after going through a 
half dozen poor crop years and probably because the unrest 
of 1848 was already in the air. Duped by promises of the 
Nobility Club of Nayence, of whose true worth no one had 
a clear conception, my father finally decided to go to Texas 
under their terms. It was in the month of October 1845 that 
our family embarked on the two-masted schooner Neptune 
for our overseas trip which lasted 58 days. 

As the sailing lasted longer than intended, we began to 
suffer for want of water. When we first sighted land, we got 
a good impression of our new country, as the boat sent out 


Ed. Note: This story of a German family’s terrible journey 
through Central Texas in 1845-46 first appeared in 1902 in 
La Prensa (Spanish) and Pennigers Deutsch-texanische Mo- 
nats-heft (German) newspapers in San Antonio. The over- 
land portion of the trip closely parallels modern highways 
linking Indianola, Victoria, Cuero, Gonzales, Seguin, and 
New Braunfels. Today it’s a leisurely three-hour drive. Then 
it was a nightmare. 
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K 5 This haze-encrusted cemetery near Hochheim is typical of the type Of ‘burial ground, where’ 
HNorke F Bernard Monken buried a relative or cOmpanion at each juncture ‘in the terrible. journey. \ 
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The steamer stranded on the reef, sprang a leak, nd- vas 
slowly filling with water. As Lady Luck would have it, the 
water was not deep enough to submerge the steamer. The 
passengers and their belongings were hurriedly landed on the 
Island of Matagorda. The workers, when they finally got 
through, were waist deep in water, and the goods were piled 
together in one location and a guard put over them at night. 

We soon sighted a schooner coming our way loaded with 
cotton which, after an agreement was made, hastened to un- 
load the cotton ashore, taking in its place all the first-class 
passengers of the Neptune and Hercules, and also all the 
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any kind were on hand. 


a do so. No building ma erial 0 : 


In the first place, no tents were intended for the peasants. — 
The company’s storehouse was constructed of wreckage from — 
the sea, so everybody did the best he could. It was rumored ~ 
that we had to live in caves, which is an untruth, as by dig- | 


Photo courtesy, Library of Congress 


Indianola in 1851 was the principal entry point for set- 
tlers seeking land on the grants between Austin and San 
Antonio. Two hurricanes later in the century destroyed 
the port, so that only a small fishing village at the end 
of SH 316, plus a statue of LaSalle encircled by a High- 
way Department rest area, attract visitors to the spot. 


led to dig sod and build sod houses using whatever 
could find for a covering and entailing the severest 


again making it, of course, look more like caves than living 


nd of a shack for shelter against the inclement weather. 
_ Naturally, such a hut had hardly any ventilation and in con- 
_ sequence of the continued rains, everything became mouldy. 
_ Then when it was not raining, we had to have these huts to 
escape the burning rays of the sun. Under these circumstances 
it was no wonder that people got sick and died. We had to 
live like this for several months. 

In the spring of 1846 five young men, Fietsam by name, 
cousins of mine, came over from Germany. Meantime, the 
company had done better by us, giving the poor dejected 
immigrants some sort of comforts. Father bought goods for 


ch as four feet, water sould begin to seep in. On © 
0 a scarcity of building material, a good many were 


rds ip, as it all had to be brought together on our backs. — 
Often after this work was completed, it began to pour _ 
wn rain softening the sod so everything tumbled down—_ 


ers. Father was unable to buy a tent or the goods for © 
e, so he built for us, out of rough lumber and sod, some © 


a tent to be used on our inl journey, and it had just Seca : 
made. This tent also gave shelter to my cousins. ‘The com- — 
pany had made a contract with a man by the name of Torrey — 
for transportation of the immigrants to the New Braunfels, 


- Fredericksburg, and Llano grants. When the war broke out ~ 
between the United States and Mexico, Mr. Torrey, gave his 
_ best teams to the service of the United States and only those 


that were not fit for government service were pu a our dis- 
posal for the trip inland. 

After waiting quite awhile, my father bonelinad to walk 
up from Indianola to New Braunfels to see if he could not— 
procure accommodations and provide for transport to his — 
destination. One of his nephews (Fietsam) accompanied him — 
and they were lucky enough to get a wagon to come back ‘ 
with them. During father’s absence, the company’s agent in- 
formed us to get ready to go, as we were next on the list. 
What should we do now? It was uncertain if father could 
procure a wagon to take us up. As the Fietsams also had the 
agent’s consent to go, we packed the wagon with all of our 
goods and those of the Fietsams. With us on the same wagon 
went a family of four by the name of Weber. 


Sawn Wi, , 


On the Sth day of July 1846, our wagon loaded with 16 
persons and their belongings left Indianola for New Braun- 
fels. The first night we camped on Chocolate Creek. The 
second day, toward evening, one wagon wheel broke in the 
midst of an open prairie. Now we had to suffer for not pro- 
viding enough vessels for a supply of water, also there was 
no wood around to cook with. We knew that a little farther 
up a man by the name of Kohler lived. My brother and one 
‘Fietsam went with him and told him of our predicament, 
and Kohler let them have a wagon and a yoke of oxen, so 
we moved on to the next watering place. The broken wagon 
and baggage we left behind. 

While we were camped at the water, father returned, but 
thoughtlessly let the wagon he had secured go on to Indi- 
anola, so made his trip on foot to New Braunfels all in 
vain. My father repaired the broken wheel, the remaining 
goods were loaded on, and the journey resumed, but not for 
long. This time an axle broke, which again was repaired by 
father, and we finally reached Victoria. The distance between 
this place and Indianola is about 40 miles and it took us all 
of 14 days to make it. Upon our arrival in Victoria we were 
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When the Monken family reached Peach Creek, heavy rains trans- 
formed the small stream into a morass that held tightly to their 
ox carts. Steep banks made this creek tough to cross before the 


era of modern bridges such as the one on US 90 east of Gonzales. 
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all more or less sick, and our hands and faces were sore and 
swollen from mosquito bites. We consulted a doctor, but got 
no relief from his medicine. To make things worse, we had 
to take a new teamster, a Negro with six yoke of oxen. Why 
this change we did not know. We had to leave the Weber 
family in Victoria to make the load lighter. The Negro 
brought us very considerately to Spring Creek and left us in 
the middle of a lot of hills. Here we buried my dear mother 
and one of the Fietsams, who were sick when we left Indian- 
ola. 

While here father got acquainted with a man by the name 
of Sewald, later known throughout Comal County as “Trea- 
sure Hunter’ Sewald. Mr. Sewald gave us all the assistance 
he could to bury our dead, but later on was indirectly the 
cause of a great sorrow to us by his selling a Spanish stud 
horse to father. 

We were left at Spring Creek for quite a while where no 
meat and no vegetables were to be had, and little meal was 
left of the barrel which father had bought on the coast. 
Worst of all, we were still more or less sick. Finally, another 
teamster took pity on us and carried us as far as the Widow 
Burkhart’s place, where now Hochheim is situated. Here the 
teamster turned two yoke of oxen loose and took the others 
along with him. We had this advantage, there was good water 
and we could also buy milk. 

So the time slipped by, and it looked as though everybody 
had forgotten about us; the disease we suffered was taking 
on a more malignant form. While there, first one of the Fiet- 
sams died, then followed his brother, the one who had so 
laboriously made it on foot with father up to New Braunfels, 
and finally the youngest brother of the Fietsams also died. 
These three brothers were about the first to be interred in 
the then new cemetey at Hochheim. The same day the last 
one was buried, the Americans had a picnic in progress in the 
nearby neighborhood, but all attended the funeral and I re- 
member very distinctly that many a tear glistened in the eyes 
of those sons of the pioneer country when they saw the body 
of the handsome young man lowered into his last resting 
place. 

My brother, Henry, and the last of the five Fietsam 
brothers, also took sick but still managed to keep their spirits 
up. Father, fearing that he would lose all of his dear ones, 
went to Burkhart’s offering to pay them liberally if they would 
consent to take us to New Braunfels. A young man promised 
to do so, and went and got two yoke of oxen from Mr. Tor- 
rey and two of his own and drove us as far as Peach Creek. 

The crossing of this creek was very boggy and when we 
were in the middle of the creek, the wagon bogged down so 
that the team was unable to get us out again, and young 
Burkhart went back to get more teams. While he was gone, 
it began to rain. My sick brother sought shelter under a tree, 
where my sister tried her best to protect him with an um- 
brella. But still it rained, and it seemed as if we were doomed 
to drown and be washed away. 

After awhile we were delighted to see my sister, Rose, 
coming from New Braunfels with help. Sister Rose had taken 
an earlier opportunity to get to New Braunfels where she 


accepted a place as a servant girl. When we were at Hoch- 
heim, father wrote to her to try her best to get help so we 
would get out of our deplorable state. A friend of father’s, 
Hankhamer by name, passing by, promised to deliver the let- 
ter to the family that my sister was with. But they failed to 
give the letter to my sister. 

Nevertheless, they had broadcast the news of death and 
disaster, and perhaps added a little. Of course, when my sister 
heard all of this, it nearly drove her to despair and she con- 
cluded to take the first chance to go down to where her dear 
ones were to verify the truth of the reports. There on Peach 
Creek, or rather in the creek, she met us. Father had to pay 
those heartless teamsters well to get us out of the mud and 
water. They had also sent along a teamster to take us to New 
Braunfels. 

Meanwhile, Burkhart arrived with more oxen, and was 
willing enough to take us up himself declaring that the other 
teamster with only two yoke of oxen could not get through, 
but Burkhart was not allowed to have the Torrey oxen and 
so had to be content, but when he left us he waived all re- 
sponsibility of the safe arrival of his charges. 

That: same afternoon our teamster took us two miles 
farther, near a cotton gin belonging to a Mr. Jones. The 
teamster pretended he was looking for oxen. He left us and 
never returned. 

My sister wrote to Mr. Burkhart for help, and he re- 
sponded promptly by sending a Swiss man, by name of 


Traveling the rutted pathways of Central Texas in the mid-1800’s 
was a slow, grueling process. The ox cart shown here with four 
yoke of oxen was the most dependable method of transporting a 
family’s possessions through dense brush and across swollen creeks. 
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Kaeterlie, with two yoke of oxen. About this time my sick 
brother died and was buried in a small graveyard near the 
Jones estate. A member of the Jones family also took sick 
and they had to send to Gonzales for a doctor. My sister 
undertook to go, as she was a fearless rider, using that horse 
which father had bought from Mr. Sewald. 

Returning, a bunch of mustang horses crossed her path. 
Her mount was bent on following them but was held back 
by sister. When he reared up and fell over on her, the pom- 
mel of the saddle struck her with full force near her heart. 
We took her along in a serious condition and, when we got 
to Seguin, death relieved her suffering. She is resting in the 
cemetery at that place. Father had to leave the last of the 
surviving nephews in the tender care of the Jones family, 
where he speedily recovered his health. 

It was in September when we arrived at New Braunfels 
under the able guidance of Mr. Kaeterlie, the trip taking al- 
most three months. Soon after getting to New Braunfels, my 
other sister, Barbara, died and lies buried at the cemetery in 
that town. 

Fifty-six years have passed since those eventful days. My 
days have been filled with joys and sorrow, but I very well 


recollect the happenings vivid and clear. My aim in putting 
this down on paper is mainly to remind the youths of today 
that they owe to the pioneers all honor and respect for blazing 


the trail for their own prosperity and the wonderful develop- 


ments the country now enjoys (1902). £3 
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N UNMISTAKABLE BLAST from the 

JAN cisauitine air horn, that god- 

awful clarion of the open road, 

is the only direct experience most Tex- 
ans have with the trucking industry. 

I’ve heard the overpowering 
“brooooonk” of the pneumatic noise- 
maker say howdy to a farm family on 
their front porch in Arneckeville. Pull- 
ing on to US 90 near Marathon, that 
sound was like the footsteps of a na- 
tural disaster galloping across the West 
Texas landscape. 

Truckers use the horn to greet or 
warn people along their routes, and 
sometimes it’s perfect for a little mis- 
chief. Just crawl up a steep rocky cut 
to get a photograph of US 290 near 
Junction, and you’re almost certain to 
hear that deafening noise. If he sees 
some idiot perched precariously above 
the roadway, no truck driver alive 
could resist a faint toot from his horn. 

But what’s a little toot to him 
sounds like a message from above to 
the person outside, and it can startle 
you no end. If it doesn’t knock you 
down, at least you will turn toward 
the retreating rig with clenched fist 
held skyward, ranting, “Curse you, Red 
Arrow.” 

Air horns might be the most notice- 
able element in the trucking industry, 
but this business that touches the 
lives of most Texans is certainly more 
important than that. These _ tractor- 
trailer rigs, they’re called, handle 54.9 
percent of all Texas-manufactured 
goods shipped in the state. Because 
Texas is so large, 62.2 percent of the 
communities in the state depend en- 
tirely on trucks for transportation, in- 
cluding 49 county seats and 21 entire 
counties. 

Most food, clothing, and equipment 
moving into or through the state 
travel by truck. And more than 677, 
000 Texans work in the trucking in- 
dustry, with one out of five non-farm 
paychecks coming from that business. 

Pretty big, huh? In fact, no other 


MAN IN CHARGE—Jim Lee is solely re- 
sponsible for the $40,000 rig he drives 
across East Texas each night, and the 
freight inside the huge trailer. His is a 
lonely job, but one that is important to 
the lives of most Texans. 


Want to transport a ton of carrots, three airplane 
engines, a box of shirts, or a velvet chair to a tiny 
village or a metroplex? Chances are the best, least 
costly, or only way is by truck, because... 


True@kxers Move 
WAS IF PEIMI OG 
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business more directly affects the daily 
lives of all Texans. But the real story 
of trucking isn’t statistics on tonnage, 
routes and schedules, and numbers of 
towns served. 

It’s individual shipments moving 
from one town to another. And it’s 
people like Don Marlatt, who handles 
thousands of these individual ship- 
ments a year in an industrial district 
on the north side of Dallas. Don drives 
a pickup and delivery truck for Central 
Freight Lines, and as such he is either 
the first or last person in the transpor- 
tation process to handle a shipment. 

Each weekday he makes deliveries 
in the morning and pickups after lunch. 
When I joined him for an afternoon 
of pickups, Don was picking up a 
load of very small boxes at a leather 
company. 

“These are the worst,” he said, mov- 
ing around the stacks—quickly count- 
ing, sorting, and piling them on a dolly. 
“You have all different sizes and 
shapes of boxes, so it’s easy to make 
a mistake. That could delay delivery, 
and we try to get things within the 
area of Texas we serve by the next 
morning.” 

Central, the largest freight company 
operating solely within Texas, carries 
shipments to most towns east of a 
line between Dallas and San Antonio. 

“Fach piece of freight that’s carried 


just on our line is handled at least 
six times,” he said. “The pickup, un- 
loading on the dock, loading on the 
truck, unloading at the destination, 
loading on a delivery truck, and then 
it’s unloaded at the consignee. It’s all 
fairly simple, except when you handle 
totally different sizes and shapes of 
commodities. Then you have a chance 
of a foulup.” 


COUNTING, SORTING, STACKING—Pickup and delivery driver Don 


After stacking the boxes and putting 
away the dolly, Don let down the back 
of his “bobtail” (short freight truck) 
and started for the terminal. He usual- 
ly makes 10 to 15 stops to fill a truck, 
but this afternoon he stopped seven 
times and headed for the dock to get 
another truck. 

As he turned down Harry Hines 
Boulevard (Business US 77) and 
headed for the terminal, Don said, 
“You don’t have many rules in a job 
like this. They want you to watch the 
time, but you shouldn’t be so fast that 
you get into trouble. You just don’t 
want to run over another vehicle or 
ruin a man’s freight dock. Anything 
like that can be a chargeable accident, 
and you get many of those and you 
won't be driving. It’s a pretty good 
job. But you work hard—and it isn’t 
what I was trained for.” 

After majoring in electrical engineer- 
ing in college, Don saw the bottom 
drop out of the engineering job market. 
He would like to get back in that 
field, but “nobody wants to pay me 
what I can make in this business.” 

P&D drivers start at $5.88 per hour 
for a nine-hour day, which is the same 
amount paid the dock workers who 
unload the freight after it’s picked up. 
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Marlatt fills his bobtail 


freight truck with manufactured goods at a company in an industrial district in Nort! 
Dallas. Thousands of trucks from many companies transport freight to and from 5u 


in the Dallas area alone. 


Walking through a maze of freight, 
carts, trucks, and toiling workers on 
the huge dock, Bill Dougher, manager 
of Central’s P&D service, explained 
the process after shipments reach the 
terminal. 

“This and most other terminals are 
designed for what we call LTL ship- 
ments. That’s less than truck load.” 
Dodging a huge truck part moving on 
one of the carts, Dougher pointed out 
that carts convey these shipments that 
are mainly finished products (as op- 
posed to raw materials that are usual- 
ly bulky) on several miles of tracks 
running along the floor of the dock. 
With these carts keeping shipments 
separate and moving them to the cor- 
rect area, 750,000 shipments, or seven 
million pounds of freight, can be 


handled on the dock at one time. The 


dock was built in a long, slender con- 
figuration so 250 trailers can be backed 
in for loading and unloading at a time. 

All freight is’ unloaded and either 
loaded on Central trucks, set aside for 
loading on a bobtail for delivery in 
Dallas, or transferred to other com- 
panies’ trucks going out of state or to 
parts of Texas not served by the com- 
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pany. For efficient service, all com- 
panies in the United States intercon- 
nect. 

A piece of freight traveling from 
say, Oklahoma City to Mexico City, 
probably will be handled by four 
separate companies. One company 
might bring it to Dallas, where Cen- 
tral would take over and carry it to 
San Antonio. There another company 
would take it to Laredo, and another 
would go to Mexico City. The chances 
for error are great, especially since 
most companies are battling time to 
deliver their loads the quickest. 

“Most of the freight brought in here 
during the day is loaded on outgoing 
trucks by about 8 p.m.,” Dougher 
said. ‘“That’s the only way we could 
deliver by the next day.” 

Harold Callan, manager of Central’s 
Dallas terminal, explained that trans- 
portation over the road is by a truck- 
tractor pulling either one 40-foot trail- 
er or two 26-footers. 

“We use the 40-footer when we're 
delivering in just one town,” Callan 
said. “But we have several runs, like 
one that goes to Hico and Stephenville, 
two towns close together south of Fort 


Worth. Each night we load a 26-foot 
trailer for each town. It makes load- 
ing and unloading simpler.” 

This rig costs about $40,000 to pur- 
chase, plus about the same amount 
for upkeep and taxes during a five- 
year lifespan. But the truck pays for 
itself many times over. 

Each night “line” drivers gather 
at the Dallas terminal to get their as- 
signments and turn their rigs south 
and east to deliver the freight. Jim 
Lee handles much of the freight head- 
ing to East Texas each night. 

On a normal day, this quiet, un- 
assuming trucker leaves his home base 
in Tyler about 5 p.m. heading for Dal- 
las with a load of freight. Then he 
will return to Tyler, or to Longview, 
or run down to Waco and then over 
to East Texas. 

That’s one of the few diversions in 
this business. Many of the drivers 
claim they need a radio, traffic on the 
road, and plenty of coffee and gasoline | 
stops to make it through the night. 

Not Jim Lee. It’s a kick for him to 
drive this big rig overnight. And big 
it is. You just don’t realize how big 
until you step into the cab. As I set- 


tled into the passenger seat for the 
run to Longview, he chuckled, “That 
one won’t be too comfortable. My seat 
is air suspension,” he said, rocking 
back and forth. “That one’s bolted 
down.” 

The difference tells after just a few 
minutes and several thousand bumps 
down the road. Jim was so relaxed he 
couldn’t help but tell his story. 

“IT was a P&D driver in Fort Worth 
for years. Then I got this run and 
moved to Tyler, and I really like it.” 

What about the night work? 

“ve worked most of my 23 years 
in trucking at night. I probably 
wouldn’t know how to work during 
the day.” 

As the big truck passed under a 
bridge and I flinched at the low clear- 
ance, Jim chuckled and said, “You 
don’t have to worry. We don’t have 
a clearance problem on the main high- 
ways. As far as I know, there’s not 
a bridge on Texas highways _ that 
doesn’t have enough clearance. You 
get into town and that’s another mat- 
ferns 

Jim is cognizant of these things be- 
cause they are part of the company’s 


HAND IN HAND—The trucking industry and highways complement each other for the 
benefit of the state. Modern highways like IH 35 south of Dallas help companies move 
freight faster and more efficiently, and new structures like this soon-to-be-completed 
interchange at Loop IH 635 are paid for in part by state and federal taxes contributed 
by the trucking industry. 


“ 


safety program, and safety is vital in 
this industry. 

“If we don’t have an accident, we 
get safety pay each month—that’s 
about one per cent of our salaries. 
For 10 years without a chargeable ac- 
cident, you get a $1,000 bonus.” 

Jim has gotten safety pay for more 
than 20 accident-free years. 

Just then he pulled into the Tyler 
terminal and backed his trailer into 
the dock like he was doing tricks with 
a Volkswagen. 

How long does it take you to learn 
how to drive one of these rigs? 

“T think I get worse each year,” he 
said, as he backed his truck-trailer in- 
to another trailer. He got out, hooked 
up the lights, and went down the trail- 
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er, pounding all 16 tires to check the 
air pressure. 

“If you do this very much, you can 
just tell by the sound how much air 
is in one. With the big loads we carry, 
you let one tire get low and you can 
have trouble.” 

The freight he left at the terminal, 
ideally, would be delivered in Tyler 
by about 10 a.m. the next morning. 
The load he hooked up was heading 
for Dallas. As he left the dock area, 
Jim was greeted by another driver, 
arriving from Fort Worth, who told 
him about a fellow trucker who was 
hit by a passenger car going the wrong 
way on the Interstate. 

Truckers have to contend with these 
dangers, but all the weight they drag 


FREIGHT MAZE—At Central Freight Lines’ 
Dallas office, which handles more freight. 
than any other in the southwest, ship- 
ments travel to their correct spots in 
carts moving on miles of tracks built into 
the floor. It all looks confusing, but each 
piece of freight somehow makes its way 
to the right city, usually overnight. 


around tends to protect them. They 
are surrounded by so much metal and 
are so high off the ground that their 
accidents are rarely fatal. But this 
sense of security never makes Jim Lee 
feel superior to the other highway traf- 
fic. 

Jim advises motorists not to drive 
alongside a big rig—but to either pass 
or fall back. He explains that one cer- 
tain spot, just back of the trailer’s cen- 
ter, is a blind spot. His greatest quarrel 
with motorists is another blind spot— 
the one caused when people refuse to 
dim their lights. 

“When you're getting older and 
don’t see as well as years ago, it can. 
be dangerous.” Jim believes the vast 
majority of drivers are courteous and 


MARK OF PROFESSIONALISM—As this motto in front of 
the Central Freight Lines terminal in Dallas shows, this is 
an industry that wants to maintain a standard of excellence. 


Most companies pay their drivers for good safety records, 
stressing safety even more than saving time. 


ROLL CALL—After the outgoing trucks are loaded, dispatcher Raymond Wells sends the 
line drivers on their way east and south through the area of Texas served by Central 
Freight. During much of the time these truckers aren’t driving, the ones not based in 
Dallas use dormitory-style living quarters in this area. 


he tries to repay the courtesy by oc- 
casionally stopping to help a stranded 
motorist. 

“If everything looks on the up-and- 
up when I drive near the vehicle, I'll 
stop and help. That goes for truckers, 
regular travelers, anybody. I think most 
truck drivers will do that. ’'m not on 
such a tight schedule that I can’t help 
someone. I think most truck drivers 
are like that.” 

Has he ever had much trouble on 
the road, mechanical or otherwise? 

“Not much, except for the time dur- 
ing the last winter snow storm when 
I got snowed-in in Waco. It was im- 
possible driving then. I usually ap- 
preciate the Highway Department, any- 
way, because of the good roads in the 
state. But during all that bad weather, 
everywhere I went those guys were 
out on the roads at all hours of the 
night.” 

During a coffee stop at a restaurant 
near Tyler, Jim saw some long-distance 
haulers and he talked about loneliness 
on the road. 

“Those guys probably go from Cali- 
fornia to Florida, and that could get 
bad. But my runs aren’t long enough 
to get very lonely. I don’t make many 
stops—sometimes I don’t even stop for 
coffee. And we fill up with gas at the 
terminals, so we don’t make gas stops. 
But you do have time to think. I guess 
I do get lonely, but I fill my head with 
thoughts of my family—mostly about 
when the kids were young. I think a 
lot about how it was when I was 
young.” 

Because intermittent rain was fall- 
ing on IH 20 that night, the big rig 
stayed below 60 mph all the way to 
Dallas. It was the wee hours of the 
morning before we traveled up Car- 
penter Freeway (SH 183) and turned 
into the terminal. I was calling it quits 
for the night, but Jim would return to 
Tyler with another load. Interstate 
Commerce Commission rules allow you 
to drive 10 hours each day, and he 
gets in as many as possible. 

It’s the perfect job for a night per- 
son like Jim Lee, and at a salary of 
about $1,500 per month, it beats most 
desk jobs. Besides, he’s delivering the 
freight. 


There are 1,738 
communities in Texas 
that have no 

airports, waterways, or 
railroads. They depend 
solely on highways 
and trucks to 
provide... 
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HEN Woopy CALLAN STARTED in the trucking business, — 
his journey between Dallas and Waco was attempted 
with a Christopher Columbus style of optimism. Columbus 


told all his friends he was cocksure he wouldn’t fall off the — 


edge of the earth, but he wouldn’t give you three-to-one — 
odds about it on a five-doubloon wager. 

Callan’s travels on this untested route were almost as ~ 
uncertain as the great explorer’s. But since the beginning 
in 1925, when Callan drove his own truck along this fright- 
ening pathway, his company, Central Freight Lines, has 
grown as the Texas highway system flourished into one of — 
the nation’s finest. 

The continued success of this vital industry depends on 
maintenance of the highway system. Callan, now the chair- 
man of the board of Central Freight, gives the management 
view of the trucking business and, with the aid of Terry 
Townsend, executive director of the Texas Motor Transporta- 
tion Association, tells Texas Highways readers about the 
parallel growth of trucking and the highway system, and how 
important the roads are to continued movement of goods and 
people in the state. 

Texas Highways: Tell us about your introduction to the 
trucking business. 

W. W. Callan: I got my first truck in the summer of 
1925. It was a solid tire Model T Ford, and I used it for 
pickup and delivery just in Waco for several months, until 
I started out on the highways. Back then, I traveled just 
between Dallas and Waco and, you know, we didn’t even 
have a paved road straight through. We had to start out 
of Dallas and swing west to Midlothian, Alvarado, and 
Grandview, through Hillsboro and down. It was 117 miles 
between points, and it’s just 100 now. 

TH: Did you face very great problems at first? 

Callan: You’d better believe it. Our greatest problem 
was that we had no paved highways, and the fact that the 
vehicles and equipment were not good enough to travel on 
the bad roads. For instance, we only got 5,000 miles on 
truck tires then and now we get about 50,000. Also, there 
was no knowledge of what trucks could do for the public. 

TH: What other problems did you have with the high- 
ways? 

Callan: Back in the old days there was no signing on 
the highways. You just had to know how the route went. 
We even broke in drivers by having the new driver ride with 
an experienced one to learn the route. 

TH: Railroads were once your greatest competitor. Is 
that still the case? 


“Truckers in Texas 
know our greatest 
_ bargain over the 
years has been the 
highway system.” 
—W.W. Callan 


Callan: Besides competition within the business, our 
greatest problem is with private carriers. A vegetable farm- 
er with a large operation might have his own truck to de- 
liver his crops, or a major industry might maintain a large 
fleet. Now the railroads handle most of the raw materials and 
we handle the finished goods. 


Terry Townsend: I would say that during World War 
II, when we needed all forms of transportation to keep us 
going, trucking really took on importance. Now the country 
would close down if we didn’t have it. 


TH: Is your industry still beset with problems? 


Callan: They get more intense everyday. Our greatest 
problem is economy. We’ve got to keep costs down to make 
a profit, and salaries and equipment can chew you up. 


TH: What about the two most current problems, diver- 
sion of the Highway Trust Fund and the fuel shortage? 


Callan: Maintaining our fine highway system is essential 
to us, and these things you mention put that system in 
danger. Without advances in highway construction, we 
wouldn’t be in the solid shape we’re in today. In 1956 we 
made an agreement in good faith to contribute taxes to the 
trust fund and the government would build a fine highway 
system. I think siphoning off funds for mass transit would 
be destroying that faith. Mass transit is needed in many 
places, but let the government set up a fund for that alone. 
The gas shortage is more immediate, for us and the high- 
way builders. If you don’t have the gas, you don’t have 
the trucks on the road and you don’t have the gas taxes. 
We did keep a reserve of fuel on hand at our terminals, 
but we can’t now. We’re going to pay more for fuel in the 
future, and I don’t see an end in sight. 

Townsend: We just can’t get the gasoline. And our fuel 
problems here in Texas are compounded by the companies 
going cross-country rerouting their trucks through Texas 
instead of up north because they think that Texas has more 
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"When W. W. ‘‘Woody” Callan was a young man, he used a truck much 
like this 1925 Model T Ford to make local freight deliveries in Waco. 


fuel available. Everyday I receive calls from people wanting 
to find sources of fuel. The people in the Houston area are | 
having to pay about 68 percent more for diesel fuel and 74 | 
percent for gasoline than last summer. Our association has 
always supported the Highway Trust Fund. We’re about the - 
only people who vote to tax themselves. Every time the High- 
way Commission needs an increase in the gasoline tax, we — 
testify in favor of it. 

TH: What has regulation done for your industry? 

Callan: It’s my feeling we would have no development — 
without regulation by the Texas Railroad Commission and — 
the federal Interstate Commerce Commission. Regulation | 
makes for more confidence in you by the shipping public, — 
which was a problem in the early days. 

Townsend: The most difficult thing about regulation is — 
that we have to go to the Railroad Commission or the ICC — 
to raise tariffs. Higher tariffs and better use of equipment — 
are the only ways to increase profits, and we’re getting — 
about the best out of the equipment we can get. We have — 
to get higher tariffs to keep up with increased costs. 

TH: In your opinion, what is the future of highways — 
and the trucking industry in Texas? ; 

Callan: Our industry is faced with rising costs and many 
other problems, like most industries. But we’re in pretty | 
good shape. We have to be. The state and the nation need 
us. As for highways, it may look like the opponents of high- — 
ways will raid the trust fund and take much of the funds 
this year, but [I don’t think that will continue if people 
fight for it. 

Townsend: The success of our industry is so closely tied 
to highways that the condition of the highway system just 
about tells our condition. And if one thing distinguishes 
between our country and the others in the world, it’s the 
growth and dynamism of the highway system. We must 
never be in a position where the trucks have to stop. If 
that happens, our economy will be in ruin. 


The veteran trucker now is chairman of the board of the largest 
trucking company in the nation operating solely within a single state. 


To and From Our Readers 


Our Tourist Story 

Last year auto visitors from other 
states and nations spent money in 
Texas equivalent to $136.40 for every 
resident Texan. 

The Highway Department’s annual 
Visitor Industry Report, reveals that 
out-of-staters left $1.6 billion in Tex- 
as during 1972. Calling tourism an 
“industry without smokestacks,” Tom 
H. Taylor, director of Travel & In- 
formation Division, described tourist 
dollars as “new” money. “Those dol- 
lars earned elsewhere and dropped 
whole in Texas,” said Taylor, “are a 
prime reason for the current strength 
of our state’s economy.” 

Throughout last year the Highway 
Department tallied 16.6 million visi- 
tors who came to Texas by autos, 
campers, and other motor vehicles. Al- 
though the total was only about 1 


percent more than the previous year, 
the daily rate of spending increased 
by 21 percent. 

“The University of Texas Bureau 
of Business Research calculates that 
8.9 percent of every visitor dollar goes 
to state taxes,” said Taylor. “That 
means those out-of-staters paid more 
than $141 million of our taxes last 
year.” 

The detailed report indicates that 
more than half of all auto visitors 
came to Texas for vacations. That 
proportion of pleasure travel has 
changed only slightly in recent years. 
However, the report notes that busi- 
ness visits—including conventions— 
have mushroomed by nearly 600 per- 
cent since 1968. 

Another factor that reflects greater 
visitor expenditures was an increase 
in the average length of stay. The 
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typical auto visitor party spent 6.0 
days in Texas during 1972. Continu- 
ing a trend noted in recent years, last 
year’s tourists demonstrated that they 
are a wide-ranging breed. On the aver- 
age they traveled 1,222 miles in Tex- 
as. 

The report also indicates the rela- 
tive affluence of Texas visitors. Near- 
ly half enjoy incomes above $12,000 
a year, and another 29 percent earn 
from $8,000 to $12,000 annually. More 
than 38,000 questionnaires from actual 
traveling groups were used in com- 
piling the report. The questionnaires 
were supplemented by more than 10, 
000 hours of visual and mechanical 
traffic counts on the highways. 

Compiled as a public service sum- 
mary of the state’s travel industry, a 
free copy of the report may be ob- 
tained by writing the Texas Highway 
Department, Travel & Information 
Division, Austin 78701. 


Get Your Free Prints 


Centerspread prints suitable for 
framing are available from past is- 
sues of Texas Highways. The prints, 
which are free, include: night scene 
of the Capitol in Austin, snow in Palo 
Duro Canyon, surrender of Santa 
Anna, old barn with Bright and Early 
coffee sign on the side, and a few 
copies of the painting of the first road- 
side park in Texas. The address to 
write for your free prints is in the 
box below. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
CHARLES E. SIMONS Chairman 
DEWITT C. GREER Member 
HERBERT C. PETRY, Jr. Member 


LUTHER DeBERRY State Highway Engineer 


Texas Highways 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway de- 


velopment in Texas and for departmental 
education in construction, maintenance, 
and operation. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a_ subscription 
basis at $4.50 annually, or it can be 
purchased for 40 cents a copy. Sub- 
scriptions, inquiries, material, or manu- 
scripts should be directed to the Edi- 
torial Office. Travel and Information 
Division, Texas Highway Department, 
Austin, Texas 78/01. 
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It’s All In Your Attitude 


A PuBLic EMPLOYEE’S attitude is 
often as important as his ability in 
determining whether he is a success 
with his employer—the people of Tex- 
as. 

To help you find out how you rate 
on public affairs, Texas Highways has 
compiled a true-false quiz to show how 
important attitude is in the full range 
of daily contacts with the public, 
whether at your office, outside the De- 
partment, or on the telephone. 

After completing the quiz and read- 
ing the answers, total your score to 
discover how effectively you are do- 
ing your job. 

Nineteen to 20 correct answers 
qualifies you as a public affairs ex- 
pert. With 14 to 18 correct, you are a 
top-notch employee in your dealings 
with the public. Ten to 13—you are 
average. Below 10, you should try to 
improve your public affairs techniques. 


1. The most effective method of ad- 
dressing yourself in correspondence 
and conversation is by your initials. 


2. When discussing technical mat- 
ters with persons outside the Depart- 
ment, using technical terms when pos- 
sible makes the other party feel you 
know the subject. 


3. When, in correspondence, a wo- 
man makes no reference to marital 
status, you should use the title “Ms” 
in your reply. 


4. After receiving a telephone call, 
you should always advise the caller 
you are putting him on “hold” if get- 
ting the information requested will re- 
quire more than a few seconds. 


5. Because everyone enjoys a good 
joke, you should always tell a joke at 
every opportunity to put the other 
party at ease. 


6. A caller will be more impressed 
if he must speak to several persons 
before reaching the party requested. 


7. In personal contacts with peo- 
ple, our appearance and dress have 
very little to do with the impression 
we make on others. 


8. Admitting you are wrong implies 
weakness and can cause others to 
lose confidence in you. 


9. If you’re driving a state vehicle 
on the highway and you see a motor- 
ist stranded on the roadside, you 
should either stop and give aid or ask 
the person if he wants you to contact 
a service station. 


10. It is always proper to ask a 
caller his business before connecting 
him with the person he is seeking. 


11. To anticipate what might de- 
velop in a discussion and to formulate 
alternatives will often cause you to 
sound too rehearsed and unnatural. 


12. To improve your personality, 
you should adopt the good points of 
others. 


13. Most Highway Department em- 
ployees are asked for directions from 
time to time. A basic premise for 
giving good directions is to offer a 
choice of two or more routes. 


14. You should always be prompt 
for appointments. When you must 
postpone or cancel an appointment, 
call ahead and inform the other per- 
son. 


15. When someone dealing with the 
Highway Department says the De- 
partment is in error, but you find it 
is actually his fault, you should al- 
ways tactfully explain his mistake. 


16. The lack of tact is considered — 
the unpardonable sin in dealing with 
the public. 


17. It’s harder to be a good listener 
than a good talker. 


18. Most people actively use al- 
most 30 percent of the words in the 
dictionary. 


19. Enthusiasm is probably the 
most irresistible quality a person can ~ 
possess. 


20. A good time to approach a 
farmer about a problem would be 
just after he buys a new tractor, but 
before he has trouble with it. 


Answers: 


1. False—Because communication 
is much less formal today, people re- 
spond more favorably to other per- 
sons who use their first names instead 
of initials. Most public officials, try- 
ing to gain more familiarity among 
voters, use first names instead of in- 
itials. 


2. False—Our purpose is to com- 
municate with the public, and the best 
way is to use simple, easily under- 
stood terms. Technical terms often 
make us appear pretentious or un- 
natural. Don’t insult the other party 
by oversimplification, but never be 
too technical. 


3. True—‘“Ms” is the acceptable 
and safe way not to make a mistake 
in correspondence with women, when 
no reference is made to marital sta- 
tus. Also, most married women to- 
day use their first names instead of 
their husbands’ names. 


4. True—Nothing is more irritating 


to a caller than to hear laughter or 
loud talking in the background or for 
the caller to hear the person asking 
questions. Put the call on “hold,” but 
remember not to keep the caller hold- 
ing long. If the search takes time, you 
should ask the caller if he wants to 
hold longer or if you can call him 
when you find the information re- 
quested. 


5. False—Few people are really 
good joke and story tellers, although 
some may feel they are great comics. 
For those gifted few who are good at 
telling stories, this is a good way to 
set people at ease and earn the ad- 
miration of others. But most of us 
should be careful when and where we 
tell stories, because a bad joke or poor 
presentation can embarrass both you 
and the people with you. How many 
“wise guys” do you know and why 
do you feel as you do towards them? 


6. False—If a caller must speak to 
several persons before reaching you, 
he probably will be annoyed. The 
trend in business today is to eliminate 
middlemen with sophisticated  tele- 
phone systems that essentially give 
each person in the office his own line. 


A caller should only be required to ~ 7 


talk to one person before reaching 
the party he wants. 


7. False—A_ person’s first impres- 
sion of you is based upon your ap- 
pearance. Moderation in dress and 
grooming should be the order of the 
day. Remember, what we wear on our 
backs may often be as important as 
the smile on our faces. 


8. False—The ability to admit when 
we're in error is probably the great- 
est asset a person has in trying to 
reach a meaningful compromise. This 
does not mean admitting to an error 
when you are right. Admitting a legi- 
timate mistake may cause the other 
person to admit he, too, could be 
wrong. 


9. True—Although this statement 
is true in most cases, you should use 
judgment when deciding whether to 
stop. If the situation looks aboveboard 


when you approach the scene, you 
should stop and offer assistance. When 
stranded motorists see a Highway De- 
partment insignia, they feel that help 
is at hand. They should not be left 
by the roadside, because these days 
few people will stop and render aid. 


10. False—Most people are annoyed 
when asked their business before they 
reach the party they are calling. They 
feel quite capable of explaining their 
business without going through a mid- 
dleman. A person is also annoyed 
when he explains his business to one 
party, then must repeat the question 
to another person who takes the call 
without an explanation. 


11. False—Most people are not 
quick to analyze a situation and for- 
mulate ideas while under pressure, 
so preplanning is necessary to deal ef- 
fectively with a situation. Unless you 
write down and parrot back your re- 
sponses, you should not sound re- 
hearsed. But overplanned responses 
are preferable to ignorance of the sub- 
ject. 


12. False—A major rule of effec- 
tive salesmanship is “Don’t be phony. 
Be Yourself.” If you begin to act like 
others, you lose your identity and the 
respect of others. Adopting the char- 
acteristics of persons you feel are 
superior to you is evidence of an in- 
secure person, and this flaw will show 
to the person with whom you are 
dealing. 


13. False—One clear, distinct route 
along major highways or streets is 
preferable. You should be friendly and 
eager to give directions, listen to the 
question and repeat it to avoid mis- 
understandings, and take a second to 
compose your thoughts before answer- 
ing. Give directions in terms of “right” 
or “left”, not “north” or “south’— 
except when the directions pertain to 
a highway name, like north IH 35. 
Use large, well-established landmarks 
and tell approximate distances to 
turns along the route. If the directions 
are lengthy, ask if the person would 
like to repeat them for his own good 
—but be tactful. 


14. True—It is not only rude to 
keep someone waiting for an appoint- 
ment—it’s bad business. If you just 
can’t reach the appointed place on 
time, call far enough ahead to allow 
the other person to adjust his sche- 
dule. 


15. False—No one likes to be re- 
minded he is wrong. This method does 
not always work, especially if the other 
person is emotional and not ready to 
listen to explanations. In most cases, 
if you are friendly and explain High- 
way Department policies, the person 
will admit his error and the problem 
will be solved. 


16. True—Most people will excuse 
a certain amount of ignorance, or 
sloppy work, but few will have any- 
thing to do with the tactless person. 
There is no excuse for a person to be 
ill-mannered, crude, or rude and we 
all resent the lack of tact in others. 


17. True—Many conversations in- 
volve two people trying to impress 
each other with their points of view. 
This demands that each person form- 
ulate his own ideas while the other 
person is talking—making listening 
impossible. As public employees, you 
should listen very carefully to what 
is said because your job is to serve 
the people of Texas. 


18. False—Most of us use only a 
small fraction of the approximately 
650,000 words in the English language. 
The well-educated person probably 
uses as many as 5,000 of the words, 
but most Americans, it is estimated, 
use only about 850. 


19. True—An_ enthusiastic person 
can sell anything—ideas or automo- 
biles. Enthusiasm is contagious—no 
one can resist it. As Emerson put it, 
“Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm.” 


20. True—Timing is very important 
in dealing with people. We need to 
recognize when the time is right to 
bring up a particular subject. There 
is always a right time, right place, 
and right way to approach any sub- 
ject. 


